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mer. William Hahn, of Dusseldorf, excels in genre 
subjects, and has also made some capital studies of 
Chinese interiors and street scenes, — among the 
most peculiar features of San Francisco. Samuel M. 
Brooks is masterly in such still-life subjects as fish 
and fruit. In the former specialty, in particular, 
Bierstadt, when he was in San Francisco, said he has 
no equal in America. All his works are nature stud- 
ies, with little effort at composition. G. J. Denny is 
excellent in marine painting, and Irwin and Shaw 
lead in portraiture. There are other clever artists 
in all the above lines. Sculpture has an able repre- 
sentative in P. Mezzara, a pupil of David, of Paris, 
who is executing colossal figures for the State Capi- 
tol in Sacramento, and whose skill was availed of in 
repairing and mounting the casts of the Art Associa- 
tion. 

Too many of the second class of resident artists 
evince a culpable plagiaristic tendency, for which 
they will sooner or later pay in the loss of public 
favor, as art knowledge becomes more general. In 
the exceedingly varied and beautiful scenery of Cali- 
fornia, ranging from the arctic to the semi-tropical, 
from the Alpine to the lowland and prairie-like ; in 
the new forms of animal and plant life ; in the pictur- 
esque remains of Mexican costume, architecture 
and character; in the odd infusions of many foreign 
nationalities; — there is rich material for original 
work, which will in a few years lead to the creation 
of a distinctive local school of art. Then the bland 
climate which permits comfortable out-of-door 
sketching for quite three hundred days in the year, 
and lends its own peculiar charms to landscape and 
water views, should allure artists to nature, and 
make them study her with fresh and original motives, 
as some of the most honest do already, and as nearly 
all of the young generation of painters will do who 
are to be educated in California. 

Looking to such a result, a committee appointed by 
the Art Association, and consisting of Thomas Hill, 
Virgil Williams, S. W. Shaw, J. B .Wandesforde (form- 
erly of New York), P. Mezzara, Edward Bosqui, and 
B. P. Avery, has adopted a plan for " The California 
School of Design," which institution opened in the 
Association rooms early in February, under the direc- 
torship of Virgil Williams. The plan provided for 
classified tuition in drawing, painting, and modeling, 
and ultimately for instruction in architectural and 
mechanical drawing, and generally in art as applied 
to trade and manufactures. The school will be man- 
aged by the" director, who is well qualified for the 
task by twenty years of art training, ten of them in 
Europe, by considerable experience in teaching at 
Boston and Cambridge, by thorough proficiency as a 
draughtsman and colorist, and by a confirmed habit 
of referring all method to nature, to which great 
teacher he will take his pupils. The above com- 
mittee, will have business control of the school. It is 
proposed that it shall be affiliated with the State 
University, and receive State aid. In the event of 
this idea being realized, as it- is quite likely to be, the 
school will be free to such of the university students 
as desire to study art, and may eventually be made 
free to all. Its pupils will doubtless be largely re- 
cruited from the. drawing classes in the common 
schools, and it will thus stand to the latter in the 
relation of a high school of art. 

The young city of San Francisco is intelligently 
mindful of the value of aesthetic culture, and bids fair 
to rank, by and by, as one of the centres of fine art 
in the United States. Of course much hard work is 
yet to be done, but it has been well commenced, in 
an earnest spirit, which aims at thoroughness and 
truth. If continuously managed in this spirit and 
with this aim, the California School of Design will 
deserve the sympathy of the friends of art and 
morals all over the country, and will especially de- 
serve the fostering aid of the wealthy citizens of San 

Francisco. — B. P. Avery. 
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BUDS. 

Every year we are delighted by the beauty of the 
opening buds.- Among the most beautiful to exam- 
ine are those of the beech, a tree which is always 
exquisite, whether in its glory of tender foliage or in 
its winter suit of gray. Its buds before they expand 
are very long and narrow, but now the enwrapping 
scales, which served for protection against the cold,' 
are relaxing, and the leaves protrude their tender 
tips, reminding one of a child's palms pressed closely 
together. They are very delicate, and clothed with 
silky white hairs which disappear when the leaves 



mature. Some of the young beech leaves are not at 
all green, but of the most exquisitely tender salmon- 
color. 

The young leaves of the red maple at this season 
foreshadow their autumnal glory. They have a pe- 
culiar red tint which changes ultimately into green, 
but possess a delicacy which the latter foliage has 
not. Some of the cultivated varieties of maple are 
particularly pretty. One has a cluster of yellowish 
green flowers bursting forth from the reflexed scales, 
which are prettily tinted with different shades of yel- 
low and brown. 

The birches are now in their perfection — the yel- 
low, pendulous tassels ornamenting the drooping 
boughs and showering us with pollen as we pass. 
The fertile catkins are much smaller and shorter, and 
appear between the budding leaves which are them- 
selves very lovely in shading and outline. They ex- 
hibit nothing peculiar in their manner of opening, 
but their elegant shape and strongly marked veining, 
together with their fresh green, impart much beauty 
to them. 

The branches of hickory are surmounted by huge 
terminal buds fragrant with the odor of nuts. These 
buds are remarkable for their size and for the satin- 
like appearance of the scales when reflexed. Some 
of them are of a brilliant red hue, changing in differ- 
ent lights, the outer side being clothed with down. 
The leaves also are hairy, and rise like five little sil- 
ver spoons standing on end, with the concave sur- 
faces facing inward and touching at the apex. The 
" balm-of-gilead " has its buds varnished with a sweet- 
smelling, sticky substance used for wounds ; hence 
the name of this common tree. It may easily be 
made to bud in the house in anticipation of its regular 
time, when its tassels are very charming ornaments 
or good models for those who are drawing from na- 
ture. The leaves of the shad-bush (Amelanchier) are 
oval and slightly serrate, and in hue are a delicate 
mingling of green and brownish red. The stipules 
are long, narrow, and hairy. The texture of the 
leaves is very thin. Oaks elongate their new stems 
while the leaves are yet coming out. These are at 
first very small, red and greenish, and each lobe ter- 
minates, in a sharp point, which is almost a hair. 
Each class of trees has a distinctive method of un- 
folding, and all are worthy of examination, as illus- 
trating so many varied forms of beauty, of design, 
and of forethought. 

In the swamps the cinnamon-ferns are uncurling 
their wooly fronds, and stand together like a group 
of reverend bishops at. a council, with uplifted cro- 
siers. They are sometimes known as "fiddle-heads," 
and the comparison is not inapt, for as we look upon 
them we expect to hear the tuning of their viols and 
see the fairies dance upon the greensward. 

It is interesting to watch the growth of plants from 
the seed, and those are very unobserving who do not 
daily have their attention called to them. They are 
springing up about us everywhere'. Under almost 
any sugar-maple tree we will find a family of infant 
maples, shifting for themselves in a highly creditable 
manner. Each little plant consists of too. long and 
narrow seed leaves elevated on a slender/ stem, from 
the summit of which proceeds two other leaves of 
the ordinary pattern. These are often beautifully 
tinted with shades of color reminding us of the 
autumnal glory of the parent, except that there is a 
freshness and delicacy about these which the older 
leaves have not. Little oaks, too, may be seen back- 
ing out of their acorn cradles, and holding up fheir 
pretentious heads as the scions of such noble stock 
should do. If we are very lucky, we may find a 
chestnut also starting on its pilgrimage of life ; but 
small boys and squirrels are active opponents to the 
continuance of the species from the seed. 

Of all these seedlings, perhaps the horse-chestnut is 
the most remarkable. The nut is so gorged with al- 
buminous food for the embryo, that when it germin- 
ates it once asserts its dignity as a tree, with a woody 
stem surmounted by a tuft of green leaves such as at 
any time we may notice on its predecessor. Besides 
the infant trees, we can find a countless host of 
sprouting herbs. In swampy places, especially, the 
seed leaves, which are in fact the seed itself split 
open, may be seen everywhere. There is nothing 
very distinctive about them, nothing by which we 
can tell, if we take the foundling home, whether we 
are cherishing the progeny of a weed, or the hopeful 
child of some forest beauty. If left to grow, perhaps 
in time they may come to shade our own descend- 
ants. Hoping it may be so, we considerately leave 
them to the hand of nature. — W. W.Bailey. 



LAKE GEORGE. 

A few generations ago, two powerful European 
nations, England and France, contended with each 
other from behind forts William Henry and Carillon, 
for the possession of the beautiful and classic waters 
in the northeastern part of New York State, known 
as Lake George. The wrestlings of these giants, who 
called to their aid thousands of savages from the deep 
forests, caused many a bloody battle to be fought on. 
the shores of what is how one of the most peaceful, 
enchanting and picturesque lakes in the worlq. The 
Empire State is filled with beautiful lakes' bearing 
such romantic Indian names as Chautauqua Canan- 
daigua, Cayuga, Otsego, Oneida, and Seneca; the 
great northern, or Adirondack wilderness, contains 
almost numberless little inland seas, set like mirrors 
between the emerald hills, and tradition asserts that 
the enchanting Hudson River draws its head-waters 
from an hundred lakes; yet the peer of all these, for 
its beauty, historical associations, and those number- 
less attractions which endear it to artists, tourists, 
and pleasure seekers, is Lake George ! The Indians, 
in their beautiful language, called Lake George 
" Horicon," or silver water ; they named Lake Cham- 
plain, into which its waters flow, " Kangatare Quar- 
ante," the fake that is the gate of the country, and 
that narrow portion of Champlain, extending from 
Whitehall to Ticonderoga, was called " Tsinondrosa," 
or the tail of the lake. Early French writers desig- 
nated Lake Champlain as the " Mere des Iroquois," 
and Vermont was called " Irocoisia." One Father 
Joques, the first white man who looked upon the 
waters of Lake George, in 1646, while on his way 
from Canada to the Mohawk country, named it " Lac 
du Sacrement," in consequence of his having arrived 
at its outlet on the eve of the festival of Corpus 
Christi. Its waters were so clear they were actually 
sent to Canada for baptismal purposes. The ancient 
Iroquois name of Lake George was ." Andia-ti-roc-te " 
(There the lake shuts itself). In August, 1755, Gen- 
eral William Johnson, while flaunting the. red cross 
of England before the lily of France, gave orders that 
the lake should be called Lake George, " not only in 
honor of his Majesty, but to assert his undoubted 
dominion there," and by this name it has been known 
ever since, much to the regret of those who prefer 
romantic Indian names, and have no special affection 
for old King George. 

Lake George is situated in Warren County, New 
York, sixty miles north of Albany ; it is some thirty- 
four miles long, by from one to four in width, and 
has a depth in places of two hundred feet. Its waters 
flow into Lake Champlain, four miles distant, past 
the site of the old French fort. The surface of this 
American Como is dotted with numerous beautiful 
islands, said to equal in number one for each day in 
the year. Its shores are bold headlands, and it con- 
tains narrows, exquisite bays, and is surrounded with 
high mountain peaks. James Fenimore Cooper, in 
his famous story of " Leatherstocking," has peopled 
its shores with the creations of his fancy — Uncas, 
the "last of the Mohicans," Alice, and Hawkeye. 
No region of country has furnished so many delight- 
ful sketches for the pencil and brush of the artist as 
this, and poets have ever found in it a theme for in- 
spiration. Sings Charles Fenno Hoffman : 

" The mountain-tops are bright above, 

The lake is bright beneath — 
And the mist is seen, the rocks between, 

In a silver shroud to wreathe. , 
Now on the broad lake ; s waters blue 
Dances many a light canoe ; 
And banded there in Wampum sheen. 
Many a crested chief is seen. 

They bear their pirogues of birchen bark 

Far in the shadowy forest glade. 
And plunge them deep in covert dark 

Of the closely-woven hazel shade ; 
Then stealthily tread in each other's track, 
And with wary step come gliding back. 
And when the wave again is won, 
Unlace the beaded moccason, 
And covering first with careful band 
The foot-marks dash'd in the yielding sand, 
Round jutting point and dented bay, 
Through the wave they take their winding way." 

Lake George may be reached from Glen's Falls by 
stage, a distance of nine miles, or by steamboat from 
Whitehall to Ticonderoga, and thence by stage, a 
distance of four miles. Pleasure seekers passing to 
and fro over the waters of Lake Champlain, on their 
way from New York to Montreal, the Green Moun- 
tains, or the Adirondacks, frequently stop over at 
Ticonderoga, and take a run down to Lake George, 



